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Bucks (Telephone: a 306.). Subscrip- 
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Gading cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, | 
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Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
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numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


(HEIR Majesties, with their children and 
daughter-in-law and son-in-law, have 
together presented the Dean and Chapter | 
of Westminster with a unique copy of the | 
book known as Ackermann’s ‘ History of | 
Westminster Abbey,’ which was published in 
1812. On a blank leaf of the first volume 
(the work is in two volumes quarto) is record 
of the presentation in His Majesty’s own 
handwriting, followed by his signature and 
that of the other donors—Prince George 
excepted, who is away on the China station, 
for whose name a place has been left. This 
copy is the only one printed on vellum; it 
has two special titles penned by Thomas 
Tomkins, and further, it is illustrated not 
by the coloured aquatints of the edition but 
by the original water-colour drawings of the 
artists. The letter-press is by ‘‘ Mr. Combe,”’ 
of Syntax’? fame; the drawings are 
by eight artists, of whom Pugin is the best 
The crimson velvet and brass bind- 
ings are from the design of J. B. Papworth. 
ibition 
of the volumes to the public, who will 
certainly not miss the graceful significance 
of the gift as unprecedented and as marking 
the affection of the Royal. Family for the 
Abbey. 
N 1456, says Mr. W. L. Hildburgh in the 
current Antiquaries’ Journal, an English 
parish priest making the pilgrimage to 
Compostella took with him an English 


| Capilla de las Reliquias. 


retable of wood with carved alabaster panels 
and presented it to the shrine. There is a 
record of the gift in Gallegan Spanish, in 
which an interesting point is that St. James 
is there called ‘‘ Sebedeu ’’ (a footnote tells 
us that he seems often to have been called 
“Santiago Zebedeo”’). The priest, whom 
the curious names in the document seem to 
show was a John Goodyear of Cheil or Chale, 
in the Winchester diocese, made it a con- 
dition of his gift that it should never be 
removed from the church, and there it is 
to this day—not in use, but preserved in the 
It consists of five 
alabaster panels—painted and ilt— 
arranged to form a triptych. The waltues 
are the Calling of St. James, the Charge to 
the Apostles; the Preaching of St. James; 
his Martyrdom and the Translation of his 
Body from Joppa to Iria Flavia. Two or 
three circumstances connected with it are 
worth notice. It appears to be the only 
known altar-piece giving scenes from the life 
of St. James; it was ordered from English 
craftsmen for placing in a specific situation 
abroad, and was not the repetition of a stock 
pattern ; and it can be assigned to a definite 
te. 


da 
[THE following letter from Sir Edward 
Brabrook appeared in The Times of July 
17, and constitutes a record which should 
certainly find place in our columns. 
Sir,—I desire to complete the story of 
the Royal Society of Literature’s Gold 
Medals, of which a part was told at the 
recent banquet. In 1824, and every year 
thereafter during the life of King George 
IV., two Royal medals were granted by tne 
society at his expense. The first to receive 
them were W. Milford and A. Mai. In 
1825 medals were given to J. Rennell and 
E. Wilkins; in 1826 to J. Schweighauser 
and Dugald Stewart; in 1827 to Sir 
Walter Scott and Robert Southey ; in 1828 
to George Crabbe and Archdeacon W. 
Coxe; in 1829 to W. Roscoe and the Baron 
I. Silvestre de Sacy; and in 1830 to 
Washington Irving and Henry Hallam. 
Then the donation from the Privy Purse 
ceased, and so did the medals, until they 
were revived of recent years. I write with 
competence, as I am the “ Father” of 
the society and have written its history. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
KE. BRAB 


ROOK. 
Wallington, July 9. 


R. W. W. GREG, under the title ‘‘ Derby 
his Hand—and Soul,’ contributes to the 
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current issue of The Library an identifica- 
tion of the hand of that William Stanley, 
sixth Earl of Derby, who has been credited 
with the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays. 
It is a pretty problem neatly solved and the 
error of a former expert—published in The 
Genealogist in 1892—has given occasion to 
some extra illustration which should have 
its use to the student of Elizabethan scripts. 
Then Dr. Greg goes on to quote from M. 
Lefranc—the ingenious promotor of Derby’s 
claims—the delightful result of his having 
laid the facsimiles in The Genealogist before 
the President of the Société de Graphologie 
de France. A wonderful character was de- 
duced from the specimens; but some of the 
conclusions are vitiated from failure to 
recognise that the same writer would, in 
those days, write either English or Italian 
script as suited him. 


WE notice in The Antiquaries’ Journal for 

this month a description and illustra- 
tion of the bracelet found at Selsey last 
November (v. cxlix. 380,416). It is now in 
the British Museum. The ultimate source 
of the metal is probably Ireland; the type 
is best represented in Yorkshire. Since in 
type this bracelet is earlier than the gold 
bracelet found at Heathery Burn it may 
be dated nearer 1000 than 800 B.c. 


WE learn that the date of baptism of 

Button Gwinnett, one of the signatories 
of the Declaration of Independence, for 
which an advertisement appeared in our 
columns on April 24, has been obtained. 
The certificate of the baptism was discovered 
in an old parish record by Mr. Dutton, of 
Gloucester. 


HIS week was opened at the Victoria and 
+ Albert Museum one of the most interest- 
ing of recent exhibitions—that of works of 
art belonging to the Livery Companies of the 
City of London. It consists of plate, 
furniture, hangings, embroideries, pictures, 
charters, and other objects—plate being the 
staple exhibit, and the earliest piece of this 
the standing cup and cover given to the 
Mercers’ Company by Sir Thomas Leigh, 
hall-marked for 1499. Here, in the place 
of honour on the walls, is the carpet made at 
Lahore specially for the Girdlers’ Company 
and presented to them by Robert Bell in 
1634; and here are also the tapestry repre- 
senting St. Martin and St. Dunstan, of the 
Vintners, and the Saddlers’ ‘‘ Pall.’”? The 
Drapers have sent their Gobelin tapestries 
with the story of Jason and Medea; and the 


Fishmongers the dagger with which it is 
said that the Lord Mayor, Sir William 
Walworth, killed Wat Tyler. 


AT midnight on Aug. 1 the celebration 
of the seventh centenary anniversary of 
St. Francis of Assisi will be begun by a 
solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral 
of Assisi and in the Church of S. Rufino. 
On the same night—so we learn from The 
Morning Post of July 21—the whole 
Umbrian Valley will be illuminated, the 
bells of Assisi will be rung, and the Blessed 
Sacrament carried through the streets. The 
celebrations will be continued until the end 
of autumn and the presence of the highest 
Church dignitaries, together with State and 
Civic authorities, will mark the occasion as 
one of some historical importance in the 
relations of Church and State in Italy. 


| [HE Manchester Guardian for July 20 had 


an interesting article on marriages at 
sea. It appears announcement has been 
made at Washington that captains of 
American vessels have no authority to marry 
people on the high seas. As the writer says, 
the surprise among English people will be 
that claim to such power was ever made 
by or for them. Those whom the announce- 
ment has disturbed resent it as giving a 
further advantage to British-owned ships, 
there being an idea abroad that British 
captains retain the right to perform a valid 
marriage at sea. It is to be hoped that no 
one will be led to entertain this delusion. 


RAEBURN’S portrait of Sir Duncan 
Campbell, first Baronet of Barcaldine and 
Glenure is to be sold at Christie’s on Wed- 
nesday in next week—last picture sale of 
the season. Sir Duncan served at Copen- 
hagen and at Talavera. The _ portrait 
represents him in the uniform of the 3rd 
Scots Fusilier Guards. Another highly 
interesting feature of next week’s sales will 
be the offering at Christie’s of Romney’s 
Mrs. Davenport of Capesthorne.’ Well- 
known by reproduction it has been for years 
noted by dealers both in England and _ the 
United States as a picture to be acquired. 
[HOSE of our correspondents who have 

recently been interested in John Hawkes- 
work may like to note that a set of the 
Adventurer, which he conducted—Nos. 1-140 
(Nov. 7, 1752, to Mar. 8, 1754)—was bought 
at Christie’s last Monday by Messrs. Maggs 
for £35. At the same sale a portrait of 
a nobleman by Titian (in black, holding a 
gold chain) was sold for 600 guineas. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


BLAKE'S ‘HEADS OF THE POETS.’ 


(HE eighteen portraits by William Blake 
called ‘ Heads of the Poets,’ painted for 
Hayley’s library at Felpham, and now in 
the Heaton Park branch of the Manchester 
City Art Gallery, are described in Gil- 
christ’s Life of Blake, some of them in the 
text and the whole series again in W. M. 
Rossetti’s ‘ Annotated Lists of Blake’s Paint- 
ings, Drawing and Engravings’ at the end 
of the book. The names given to them there, 
and the descriptions of the accessory designs, 
seem never to have been systematically criti- 
cised, for with one exception they are re- 
peated in the volume of reproductions pub- 
lished by the Blake Society in 1925. The 
following notes correct and supplement some 
of Rossetti’s identifications and descriptions. 


Evriprpes. The accessory design is a 
line-for-line copy of a drawing by Hayley’s 
son Thomas, entitled ‘The Death of Demos- 
thenes,’ and engraved by Blake for Hayley’s 
‘Essay on Sculpture,’ 1800. The portrait 
is clearly intended for the same person as 
the central figure of the accessory design ; 
a photograph of the ancient bust of Demos- 
thenes on which it is based may be found in 
Wells’s ‘Outline of History,’ vol. i., p. 226. 
The civic wreath of oak refers to Demos- 
thenes’ political orations. 

Lucan. This, judging from the size, is a 
companion to the Demosthenes. The paral- 
lel extends further, for in both cases the 
accessory design illustrates the death of the 
man represented in the portrait. No por- 
trait of Lucan, authentic or imaginary, 
seems to exist, and this painting cannot be 
intended for ‘‘Lucan and the death of 
Lucan’? because Lucan committed suicide. 
The head is very like that of Cicero, and the 
accessory design perfectly fits the account of 
his death given in Smith’s ‘ Smaller Classi- 
cal Dictionary.’ The supposition that this 
is intended for Cicero is borne out by the 
civic wreath of oak, mingled with palm in 
allusion to his philosophical writings. The 
scene cannot possibly represent Cesar and 
the decapitation of Pompey, for Pompey was 
not beheaded, but stabbed in the back as he 
was stepping ashore from a boat. Cesar 
was not present, and in any case he was not 


at all like the stout, bearded soldier on the 


| left. 
Sipney. This portrait should be called 
|‘ Ercilla.’ The accessories are an arrow and 


an Indian feather head-dress; they have no 
connection with Sidney, but are specially 
suitable for Ercilla, who wrote an epic, 
‘ Araucana,’ on the wars between the Span- 
iards and the natives of Chile. The notes 
to Hayley’s ‘Essay on Epic Poetry’ con- 
tain a summary of the Araucana, with long 
extracts translated into English verse. The 
portrait is identical with one reproduced in 
the ‘ Nouveau Larousse Illustré’ except that 
it is reversed, like several others in the ser- 
ies. Doubtless this was done to adapt them 
to their intended position on the walls of 
Hayley’s library. 

Porr. The figure on the left, which Ros- 
setti was unable to identify, illustrates in 
every detail the opening lines of Pope’s 
‘ Elegy on an unfortunate Lady.’ 

Camorns. The accessory, an anchor, is 
the device of Cape Colony, an allusion to 
the episode in the ‘Lusiads’ of Vasco da 
Gama’s rounding the Cape of Good Hope. 
Or perhaps it refers more generally to his 
voyage to the Indies. It is curious that 
Camoens is represented as blind in the left 
eye instead of in the right, as he was in 
reality. 

VortarrE. The accessory design, repre- 
senting Joan of Arc encouraging a party of 
soldiers, seems to require some explanation 
in view of its incompatibility with the 
spirit of Voltaire’s ‘ Pucelle.’ There is a 
parallel case in Romney’s portrait of Lady 
Hamilton as Joan of Arc, which Hayley 
regarded as an expiation of the treatment 
of Joan of Arc by the English, and of 
Shakespeare’s portrayal of her in ‘ King 
Henry the Sixth.’ See Hayley’s sonnet in 
his Life of Romney, p. 159, beginning “‘ A 
bright atonement soothes that injured 
shade.”’ Rossetti says ‘‘ The wreath is dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the variety 
and brightness of its floral colours . . . one 
is not at all accustomed to associate the idea 
of Voltaire with any special vividness of 
natural beauty.’’ The wreath more probably 
typifies brilliant versatility. 

Spenser. The accessory design to this 
head is more typical of Blake’s work than 
any of the others. I am unable to suggest 
an interpretation of it as the Blake Society’s 
photographs, on which I chiefly depend, were 
taken before this picture was restored. 

Rossetti’s notes on the heads of Milton, 
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Homer, Chaucer, Dryden, Otway, Dante and 
Cowper do not seem to require any comment. 
Before discussing the others—Shakespeare, 
Tasso, Young and Hayley—I must return 
- to the hint given in the note on Demosthenes, 
where I showed that the design was not by 
Blake, but by Thomas Hayley. The second 
volume of Hayley’s Memoirs includes 
‘Memoirs of Thomas Alphonso Hayley, the 
Young Sculptor.’ Thomas Hayley (1780— 
1800) was the pupil of Hayley’s friend Flax- 
man. Besides his work as a sculptor, many 
of his paintings and drawings are described 
in the Memoirs. The following is a com- 
plete list of them, excluding portraits and 
designs for sculpture: ‘The Two Angels and 
Mary at the Tomb of Christ’; ‘ Minerva and 
Perseus’; ‘ Satan passing through Chaos’ ; 
‘Macbeth and the Witches’; ‘The Dying 
Demosthenes’; ‘The Queen of Naples and 
her Child’; ‘ Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria.’ I have already shown that Blake 
used the Demosthenes, and with this list in 
hand it seems probable that at least three 
more of his accessory designs—those to Tasso, 
Shakespeare and the head called ‘ Young,’ 
or ‘Blair,’ are based on Thomas Hayley’s 
drawings. 

Tasso. Rossetti’s ‘‘ figure of a woman in 
prayer, &c.”’ is perfectly fitted with a title 
from the above list: ‘Mary and the two 
Angels at the Tomb of Christ.’ (See ‘ Mem- 
oirs of T. A. H.,’ p. 156.) Tasso wrote an 
epic on the Crusades, hence his association 
with the Tomb. 

SHAKESPEARE. The accessories are not 
Hamlet and the Ghost, but Macbeth and 
the Witches (‘ Macbeth,’ Act IV., scene ii.). 
Rossetti’s title fails to explain four out of 
the six figures. For a description of the 
supposed original, see ‘Memoirs of 
T. A. H.’ p. 450 


Youne. ‘‘ Accessory, a figure which may 
stand for a Recording Angel.” It has evi- 
dently been realised that this portrait is 
not in the least like Young, and both the 
Manchester authorities and the Blake Society 
call it ‘ Blair.’ There is no portrait of Blair 
in the British Museum print-room, so I 
have not been able to check the resemblance. 
But this is the head of Klopstock ; Hickel’s 
portrait, on which it is based, may be seen 
in Koennecke’s ‘ Bilderatlas zur hichte 
der deutschen Nationalliteratur.’ Blake’s 
copy is exact in every detail except that it 
faces left instead of right. The accessories 
are unfinished, but the attitude of the seated 
woman on the right, and the ominous spray 


of thorn on the left, probably indicating the 
figure of Christ which was to have occupied 
that side, suggest that this is Thomas Hay- 
lay’s ‘Christ and the Woman of Samaria,’ 
illustrating Klopstock’s ‘Messiah.’ (‘See 
‘ Memoirs of T. A. H.,’ p. 478). 

Haytry. Neither Hayley’s taste nor his 
opinion of his own merits as a poet would 
have allowed him to include a portrait of 
himself in such a series as this. Further- 
more, he was nearly sixty when the series 
was painted, and this is the head of a youth. 
The renaming of Euripides and Lucan as 
Demosthenes and Cicero, by disposing of Ros- 
setti’s assumption that all the heads are of 
poets, leaves no objection to calling this one 
Thomas Hayley, and the correction is 
supported by comparison of the portrait with 
others of Thomas Hayley in Hayley’s 
‘ Essay on Sculpture,’ in his Memoirs (vol. 
ii.), and in the picture after Romney in 
the National Portrait Gallery, ‘ Flaxman 
modelling the Bust of Hayley.’ The sur- 
rounding wreath is of ivy, often used on 
monuments, especially of the young, to re- 
present undying attachment (Thomas Hayley 
died, aged 19, before the Heads were 
painted). The two doves also are typical of 
affection. 

K. Povey. 

85, Foxley Lane, Purley, Surrey. 


SOME ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE 
PEDIGREE OF REYNOLDS! OF 
LOUGHSCUR. 


(See ante, pp. 3, 24, 41). 


6. Grorce Nucent Reynoips (see ante, 
p. 6, col. 2) is the ‘‘ George Reynolds the 
Younger,’? who is mentioned in the follow- 
ing Deeds which are filed in the Registry of 
Deeds Office, Dublin. From the Convey- 
ance dated 10 Dec., 1785, it would appear 
that he took the additional Christian name 
of ‘‘ Nugent ’’ a little while prior to 1785. 


A Lease and Release dated 2 and 3 Janu- 

ary 1765 Between George 
238—355—154913. Reynolds the Elder of 
Reynolds Loughscur Co. of Leitrim 
Wanttve. gent and George Reynolds 

the younger, son of said 
George Reynolds the Elder of the one part 
and Hugh Maguire of Castlenugent Co. 
Longford Esq. and Hugh Connell of City 
of Dublin, Wine Merchant. For settling 


the reversion and inheritance for ever of 


| 


| 
: 
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d 
| 
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Town and Lands of Letterfyan also Town 
and Lands of Brendrum, Aughalorgh, &c. 


A Memorial of Articles of Agreement dated 
1 June 1767. Between 


250—580—165931. George Reynolds the youn- 
Be om ger of Letterfyan in Co 
Connell. Leitrim Esq. and Lawrence 


Connell of St. Johnstown 
in Co. Longford gent. Whereby George 
Reynolds settled unto Lawrence Connell all 
Lands of Dromore in Co. of Leitrim. For 
lives of said Laurence Connell and Eliza- 
beth Connell his wife and John Connell 
their eldest son. 


A Conveyance dated 10 December 1783. Be- 
tween George Reynolds of 

382—370—256292. Letterfyan in Co. Leitrim 
Reynolds Esq. and Hugh Connell of 
eon Cranery in Co. Longford 
rn 19 April, Esq., Surviving Trustee in 
d a certain Deed of Release 
bearing date 5 January 

1765 between George Reynolds Esq. since 
deceased the father of the said George Rey- 
nolds, Hugh Maguire late of Castlenugent 
in said Co. Longford Esq. deceased, the said 
Hugh Connell and George Reynolds party 
thereto of the second part, William Keon 
of the City of Dublin of the third part. 
William Keon living at Carrick and Gowley. 


Witnessed by Myles Keon of Keonbrook, 
Co. Leitrim and by Edward Keon of Mor- 
eagh ... and that he saw the same duly 
executed by the above named George Rey- 
nolds who lately styled himself George 
Nugent Reynolds. 

7. In the Introduction to a book of Irish 
Poetry by Stopford Brooke it is stated that 
George Nugent Reynolds wrote numerous 
poems to the Dublin magazines about 1792-5. 


Sw 
178 


A few years ago I heard of a Book of Poems 
(unpublished) by members of the Reynolds 
family, containing the following by George — 
Nugent Reynolds. 

1. Verses written at Castle Tennison ‘The | 
Vision.’ | 

2. Verses on a Goose. 

5. The Golden Calves. 

4, The Lion at the point of Death. 
5. Given to Mrs. Byrne who lent the 
Author Fontaine’s ‘Tale of the Eyes com-— 
posing with the Mouth.’ 
6. To William Rowley Esq. of Drumsua. | 
7. An Epilogue written for Mrs. Willis | 
after Goldsmith’s Play of ‘She stoops to 

conquer.’ 


8. On his sister Bridget. 

9. Verses made at Letterfyan. 

9. Epitaph of R. Johnstone, Esq. 

11. On the Marriage of a Black Man and 
Woman. 

12. Of the Northamptonshire Fencibles 
quartered in Carrick-on-Shannon, 1800. 

13. Onasha reply to Cuacea address. 

14. The Invitation. 

15. The Answer. 

16. Lines on his Mother. 

17. On a Lady recovering from a decline. 

18. An Epitaph on his Father who was 
shot in a duel. 

19. The Farewell. 

20. Song made on a favourite white 
thorn which was destroyed by a storm at 
Loughscur. 

21. On a poor Maniac. 

22. To my Mother, Sisters and Friend. 

A well-known poem by George Nugent 
Reynolds was the ‘ Exile of Erin,’ the orig- 
inal of the exile being a John Cornick. Later 
Thomas Campbell claimed to be the author 
of this, declaring he wrote it in the spring 
of 1801 and published it, with his name 
attached, in the Morning Chronicle and the 
Star. I have seen the former paper for 
1801, and find the poem was pulled in 
the issue for Jan. 28 without any author’s 
name being attached. Considerable con- 
troversy arose at the time regarding it, and 
G. N. Reynolds’s relations swore that he 
wrote it in or about November 1799, and 
gave most convincing proofs. 

The original of the following poem is in 
the possession of the Rev. R. B. Birming- 
ham, and helps to prove that George Nugent 
Reynolds was author of the ‘ Exile of Erin.’ 

Lines on Ford Lodge, Cavan, the Residence - 
of Richard Young Reynolds, Esq. 

This most beautiful seat where the green 
germs of Spring 


| First announced its approach, is a place where 


a King 
, Could be well entertain’d with all man might 


desire; 
By its owner, brave Richard Young Reynolds 
squire. 
It’s embellish’d with furniture, paintings, and 


plate; 
| It seems more like a palace than gentleman’s 


seat, 

One esteem’d painting’s there, which the rest 
doth outshine, 

Of fam’d George Nugent Reynolds, a son of 
the Nine, 

That bright genius and poet immortal confest, 

Which his lyricks transcendent do truly attest; 

Long ~~ “Exile of Erin ” shall priz’d be, as 
ong 
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As admir’d in the world, all the beauties of | of a sweep when, clambering thro’ dirt and 
darkness 


e Pops out his soot-coloured head, 


song 

But the Bard himself’s gone (while his works | and with shrill tone proclaims his lofty : 


we admire), 
To compose divine songs for the heavenly 


situation to the world. 
It was represented to your Lordship that 


choir ; , : I admitted those deluded persons, who style ani 

Still the Spirit of Song you’d think’s lingering | themselves defenders, to Bail, as often as they tio 
ere; were apprehended through the activity of | 

Around which feather’d songsters make vocal | other Magistrates, the assertion was un- al 
e air founded. Under a just conviction of their rel 

With their shrill varied notes, both at evening | innocence I enlarged four persons who in an 
and morn, due time came in, and were acquitted by ing 

As melodious they sit on the dew-spangled | the country. fo1 
thorn. 2 It was further asserted that one of the " 
Pure McKenna. Poet. | parties houghed a cow, and put a threatening 

May 27th, 1845. notice on one of the horns. From any com- Me 


About the best thing in the Book of Poems 
just mentioned is a letter written to the 

arl of Clare, Lord High Chancellor of Ire- 
land by George Nugent Reynolds. Full of 
sarcasm and humour it must have made its 
recipient feel rather small :— 


To the Right Honble the Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 
My Lord 

With surprise and sorrow [I received a letter 
signed “John Dwyer,” informing me _ that 
your Lordship was pleased to supersede me 
in the Commission of the Peace for the 
Counties of Leitrim and Roscommon. I say 
with surprise, as I am conscious of no fault 
to deserve so marked an injury, and I add, 
with sorrow, for low as the appointment is, 
and low must it be depending on the caprice 
of your Lordship, yet as it afforded me the 
power to Innocence and counteract 
Tyranny, part with it with regret. Your 
Lordship loves not the constitution more than 
I do, it has been the theme of my constant 
Panegyric nor shall the ill treatment I have 
received at your Lordship’s hands tend to 
democratize my aristocratic creed, that there 
is in men of mean descent an inate ignobility 
which neither title nor honour can eradicate, 
no, my Lord, ’tis not in the radiance of the 
- royal sunbeam to give to the mushroom the 
fragrance of the rose, and when we look to 
a new man for the bland and golden dignity 
of manners which distinguish our genuine 


nobility, we too often find a pinchbeck 
petulance substituted in its place. When I 
waited on your Lordship with a letter from 


the Governor of the County in which my 
family reside, with an affected hauteur which 
ill becomes the man of yesterday, you turned 
on your heel, and refused me an opportunity 
of justifying my conduct. Had you, my Lord, 
like your Father been designed for the Popish 
Priesthood, you would have had the benefit 
of a St. Omers’ education, and of course 
known more propriety and 
possibly by looking down from the pinnacle 
to which a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances has raised it, high, your situation, 


ood manners, but 


is, I confess, yet it never appeared to me an 
Angel spoke when I heard your Lordship’s 
rather fancied to myself the figure 


voice. 


mittal on record I might have supposed he 
had houghed your Lordship and stuck a notice 
on one of your Lordship’s horns. It is 
I to impoliteness what may 
e more attributable to fear conscious of 
having offended me, and knowing me to be 
a Leitrim man, your hectic nerves trembled 
at an interview. But so high is my respect 
for official duty, had it rained horse whips, 
I should not have deigned to touch the hem 
of your Lordship’s garment. I cannot con- 
clude without a comment on the rudeness and 
impertinence of your Lordship’s servants, yet 
that is easily accounted for, when we recollect 
man is an imitative animal, I am with sin- 
cerity to my friends and respect for myself, 


(Signed) Grorce Nucent Reyno.ps. 


H. Frrzceratp Reynotps. 


“ JOHN OF SKYE,’ SIR WALTER 
SCOTT’S PIPER.—The following is 
taken from C.O. 53/8, Apr. 1, 1848:— 
We learn (writes The Inverness Courier) 
--from a gentleman in Edinburgh, that 
among the latest victims of the fever at 
present raging in that city, was John Bruce, 
or ‘‘ John of Skye,’’ for some years the High- 
land piper at Abbotsford. In his best days, 
John was a fine athletic man, and when 
dressed in full costume, playing a pibroch, 
or marching up to the dining-room at 
Abbotsford, to receive from the hands of his. 
‘illustrious master his Celtic quaich brimful 
of Glenlivet, he had a most imposing and 
picturesque appearance. Latterly, however, 
the poor fellow got wild and unsettled. He 
imagined himself to be a descendant of the 
great Robert Bruce, and hinted at his pre- 
tensions to the throne, which only his regard 
for ‘‘ the young lady Queen,”’ prevented him 
from asserting. He still wandered about, 


old and indigent, playing the pipes which 
he had received from Sir Walter; but, like 


_the minstrel of his great master’s poem:-- 
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His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please; 

And scenes long past of joy and pain, 
Came wildering o’er his aged brain. 


Though more than seventy years of age, 
and subjected to much hardship and priva- 
tion, John of Skye walked erect, and had 
a miltary air to the last. There was no 
relation to claim the poor piper’s remains, 
and his body was sent to one of the dissect- 
ing rooms. A medical student purchased, 
for a trifle the bagpipes which he was so 
proud to bear as a gift of the Great Magi- 
cian, and with which he had once charmed 
“high dames and mighty earls’ in hall and 
greenwood. 

E. H. FarrBroTHEr. 


APTAIN ROBERT DOVER.—The 

‘D.N.B.’ gives the date of his death 

as 1641. The following, however, appeared 
in The Times of July 3, last:— 


May I correct a statement that my ancestor, 
Captain Robert Dover, founder of the Cots- 
wold Game, died in 1641. His grandson and 
namesake died in that year, but he survived 
till 1652, and was burried, July 24, in his 
Parish Church at Barton on the Heath, War- 
wickshire. His widow, Sibella, daughter of 
Dr. William Cole, Dean of Lincoln, was also 
buried there, November 5, 1653. His grand- 
son Thomas, the merchant adventurer and 
physician, was buried April 20, 1742, at Stan- 
way, probably in the vault of his friend, 
Robert Tracy, with whom there was a family 
connexion. Mrs. Thomas Dover predeceased 
him, being buried April 27, 1727, at Barton on 
the Heath. Only her Christian name, Joenna, 
is known, and her marriage has yet to be 
traced. No tablet exists to the family at 
either church.—Smr Tomas COLYER-FERGUSSON, 
Ightham Mote. 

HaRMATOPEGOS. 


WARREN FAMILY.—The following are 
extracted from the Calendars in the 
office of the Vicar-General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I commenced searching for 
persons of my own name from July 1, 1694, 
from which date there is no printed list. It 
is unfortunate that no Christian names—or 
initials—are given. 
The present list includes all Warrens, that 
I noticed from the above date to end of 1810, 
and may be of service to genealogists. It 
may be that I have missed some entries, but 
I think not. 


1710, March 9, Warren et Mug. 
1713, Oct. 20, Warren et Pearson. 


1716, Sept. 29, Warren et Constant. 
1716, Dec. 20, Warren et Taylor. 

1718, July 28, Warren et Jordan. 

1724, Dec. 31, Warren et Jones. 

1725/6, March 3, Warren et Harmer. 
1728, Sept. 16, Warren et Collett. 

1729, June 2, Warren et Buck. 

1729, Sept. 15, Warren et Letticott. 

1730, May 25, Warren et Carpenter. 
1731/2, Jany. 22, Warren et Cholmondeley. 
1731, Sept. 21, Warren et Merrill. 

1732, April 21 (or 22), Warren et Machen. 
1733, May 1, Greenwood et Warren. 
1733, Nov. 30, Warren et Constable. 
1734, April 18, Warren et Smith. 

1734, April 29, Warren et Clarke. 

1735, June 16, Warren et Pickard. 

1735, June 26, Warren et Ayres. 

1746/7, Feb. 2, Osboldstone & Warren. 
1747/8, Feb. 1, Warren & Hill. 
1749/50, March 24, Warren & Caradine. 
1750/1, Feb. 5, Warren & Mason. 

1750, Nov. 19, Warren & Morfitt. 

54, Aug. 10, Warren & Riley. 
1755, Aug. 12, Warren & Shepherd. 
1757, June 1, Warren & Turlington. 
1760, June 4, Warrin [sic.] & Blake. 
1762, Sept. 23, Warren & Miles. 

1763, Feb. 21, Edwards & Warren 
1765, April 29, Banyer & Warren. 
1765, Aug. 19, Warren & Richards. 
1766, May 30, Warren & Fielding. 

, Oct. 31, Warren & Tuck. 
1772, Feb. 5, Warren & Wright. 
1773, June 18, Sir Basil Keith & Warren. 
1774, Sept. 22, Warren & Goodman. 
1774, Oct. 4, Burr & Warren. 

1774, Dec. 13, Warren & Griffin. 
1778, June 1, Warren & Savory. 
1779, Feb. 23, Edwards & Warren. 
1779, Nov. 9, Warren & Hamilton. 
1781, Sept. 28, Warren & Tobias. 
1783, Dec. 2, Warren & Ward. 
1790, May 18, Warren & Hickling. 
1799, May 29, Warren & Wilson. 
1802, Feb. 2, Warren & Smith. 
1803, May 31, Warren & Miller. 

, June 7, Warren & Smith. 
1804, July 20, Collin & Warren. 
1804, Aug. 14, Warren & Guiver. 
1804, Nov. 20, Warren & Andrews. 
1806, May 8, Warren & Matthews. 
1806, May 21, Warrin [sic.] & Selby. 
1806, July 19, Warren & Pryke. 
1806, Nov. 20, Warren & Owen. 


No more entries of this name noted after 
end of year 1810. 
Hersert SoutHamM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OLD HELMET.—In Hearne’s ‘ Leland’ 
(third edn., vol. 1., 1768, p. 30 [fol. 31]) 
occurs the following passage :— 

An old Man of Ancaster . . . told me also 
that a Plough Man toke up in the Feldes of 
Harleston [Harlaxton, Lincs.], a 2. Miles from 
Granteham a stone, under the wich was a 
potte of Brasse, and an Helmet of Gold, sette 
with Stones in it, the which was presented to 
Catarine Princes Dowager. There were Bedes 
of Silver in the Potte: and Writings cor- 
ruptid. 

From Thomas Allen’s ‘History of the 
County of Lincoln’ (1833, vol. ii., p. 315) 
we learn that the helmet was ‘‘ deposited 
afterwards in the Cabinet of Madrid.” 
trace of it can be discovered by those most 
likely to be familiar with its whereabouts. 
Can any one throw any light on the subject? 
What is meant by the ‘‘Cabinet of Madrid” ? 

O. G. S. CRawForp. 


ON SLOW SQUARE.—Will someone kindly 

tell me something about Onslow Square, 
or tell me where I can read an account, 
historical, of it. I have been told that the 
trees are the remains of “‘ a stately avenue in 
which Queen Anne was wont to walk.” I 
refer to Onslow Square in the South West of 
London. 

Guy FLEETWoop WILson. 


BRITISH SCANDINAVIAN SOCIETY. 

—Can any reader supply details of a 
British Scandinavian Society, founded in 
1875? Its original President was Baron 
Hochschild, Swedish Ambassador. It was in 
existence in 1877. How long did it last? 
What work did it accomplish? What part 
did Professor Eirik Magnusson take in its 


affairs ? 
L. M. ANSTEY. 


AN GRUTER’S MOTHER.—The mother 
of Jan Gruter (1560-1627) is said to 
have been an Englishwoman, named Cather- 
ine Tishem, who besides French, Italian and 
English had a very good acquaintance with 
Latin literature, and understood Greek well 
enough to be able to read Galen in the orig- 
inal. What was her real name? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
HOMAS OWEN.—Will any reader kindly 
supply particulars of the founder of 
The New York Daily Register? His name 
was Thomas Owen, a native of Carmarthen. 
Joun Evans. 


No. 


QIR JOHN COLSHILL.—‘ The Parochial 
History of the County of Cornwall’ 
' (published by William Lake of Truro in 
| 1867), vol. i, p. 306, states that Sir John 
| Colshill, of Duloe, was, at the age of 23, 
‘slain at the battle of Agincourt (25 Oct., 
1415). Chancery Inquisitio post mortem of 
Sohn Colshull, Chivaler [6 Henry V. File 
34 (41)] the writ for which was dated at 
Westminster, 24 July, 6 Henry V. es 
shows that on 3 April, 1418, the aforesai 
John Colshull was intending to cross the 
seas in the King’s Service, and, to that end, 
made grants of all his lands in Devon and 
_ Cornwall under certain conditions to trustees, 
died on the Tuesday after the Trans. 
lation of St. Thomas last past.’”’ The date 
of his death is, therefore, Tuesday, 12 July, 
1418. 

It seems probable from the evidence of 
the above Inquisition that Sir John Colshill 
did not in reality fall at Agincourt in 1415, 
but was killed in 1418 at a later period 
of the war with France. 

Was any known battle fought on 12 July, 
1418? What is the authority on which the 
statement in Lake about Agincourt is based? 

The ‘ Parochial History’ has made other 
slips. Emmeline or Emma Huish married 
Sir Robert Tresilian in or before 1372 (Corn- 
wall Feet of Fines, No. 663). By this 
husband she had one child only, Emma, who 
married John Hawley, junior, and was the 
ancestress of all the Coplestones. Tresilian 
was hanged in 1388. Emma Huish married, 
' secondly, John, son of Walter Colshill, about 
| 1390. He was, I think, never knighted. 
| She died 14 Oct., 1413, when her son and 
| heir, John, was aged 22 [Ing. post mortem, 
|1 Henry V. File 3 (36)]. 
| If this knight really fell at Agincourt he 
' would seem to have left a brother as his 
heir, alsonamed John. The following facts, 
which are extracted from Bishop Stafford’s 
Register of Exeter, seem to refute this 
suggestion adequately :— 

10 Dec., 1414. John Colshulle, domicellus, 
and Anne his wife and their family were 
licensed to have oratories within their man- 
sions at Tremethert and Dename (Binnomy). 

27 April, 1415. John Colshull did homage 
at Clyst to the Bishop for lands at Canelisy 
in Pawton. 

3 Dec., 1418. A Royal Writ was issued to 
the Sheriff to administer to Anne, widow 
/of Sir John Colshull, Kt., the oath de non 
| maritando sine licencia. 
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From what county did the Colshills 
originate ? 
Do earlier records about the family exist? 
F. B. Pripeavx. 


PUNCHARD FAMILY IN AMERICA. — 
In The East Anglian (N.S.), Vol. v., pp. 
104-107, there is an account of this family, 
and the bearers of its name, b . G. 
Punchard, D.D. The record though 
not consecutively, from the Conquest till the 
present day. In the twelfth century the | 
family appears to have been of some im- | 
portance, and Joan Punchard was mother of 
the celebrated Hubert de Burgh, Earl of 
Kent. Coming to Norfolk, the author 
records that ‘‘ William Punchard—probably 
of Litcham or East Lexham [adjoining 
villages|—emigrated to America in 1660, and 
married Abigail Waters of Salem, from 
whom a numerous family settled at Boston.”’ 

On 24 Sept., 1610, John Punchard married 
Prudence Collison, and by an indenture 
dated 27 March, 1612, he and his wife became 
possessed of two messuages, etc. in Kast 
Lexham (Carthew’s ‘ History of Launditch, 
ii, 500). William Punchard, a son of this 
marriage, was at this village on 3 Sept., 
1617, when he was left a legacy of 3s. 4d. (!) 
by his maternal grandfather. It seems 
highly probable that this is the William 
Punchard referred to by Dr. Punchard, and 
I should be much obliged if any of your 
American, or other, correspondents could 
enlighten me further. Dr. Punchard states 
that a ‘‘full pedigree’? is in the British 
Museum, but does not say when this pedigree 
commences, and I am a long way from this 
institution. 

I may add that the name is variously spelt 
Punchard, Pinchard, and Pynchard. 

C. 8. B. (B/C.) 
Nu MARY ABBOTS, KENSINGTON. 
—In the rebuilding of St. Mary Abbots 
Church, Kensington, were any of the 
bodies in the vaults under the old church 
removed to the cemetery at Hanwell? I 
shall be glad to get into communication with 
an old inhabitant of St. Mary’s, of age over 
80, who knew the old church intimately. 
P. A. F. S. 
RMS OF THE PAYNTERS OF BOS- 
KENNA.—Can any reader tell me the 

origin of these curious Arms, claimed to be 
a gambling coat-of-arms granted by the 
Heralds’ College as far back as 22 July, 
1569? In Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (1847) 
they are described as, Az. three blocks arg., 
each charged with an annulet sa. { 


The crest is, Three broken broad arrows 
or, knit with a lace -and mantled gu. 
doubled, arg. 

Ropert PEARSALL. 

OCTORS.—Certain medisval schoolmen 

were granted, or known by, special des- 
criptive ‘‘ doctor ’’ titles; Roger Bacon was 
Doctor Mirabilis,’?’ Raymond Lully ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Illuminatus,”’ Richard Middleton 
Doctor Solidus,’ and Alexander de Hales 
Doctor Irrefragabilis.’”’? Is a complete list 
of these titles obtainable? I have some 
twenty-five or thirty, but believe there are 
more. 

PELLIPAR. 

AYMEN MADE POPES.—A few in- 

stances occur of this in the medieval 
history of the Papacy. I should be grateful 
for a complete list of these Popes with note 
in each case as to whether the terms ‘‘ lay- 
man”? is strictly accurate—whether the man 
elected was not in minor orders. I believe 
I am right in thinking that some tincture, 
at any rate, of clerkship, had been — 


HUMPHREY DACRES, the son of George 
Dacres, of Old Warden, Beds., was a 
fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb., graduated 
M.A. 1692. I should be glad to obtain 
information of his career and the date of 
his death. G. F. R. B. 
HARLES DANVERS, second son of 
Henry Danvers, M.P. of Baynton, Wilts, 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
Feb. 12, 1664/5. 1. When was he born? 
2. Who was his mother? 3. When did he 


die? 
G. F. R. B. 
E MALSTROM.—In the first volume 
of ‘N. and Q.’ for 1868 there was a 
little correspondence on the maelstrom, 
winding up with reference to accounts of 
it in the ‘ Journal of Travel in Norway,’ 
1817, by Boie of Kiel, and by Lieutenant 
Vibe in an early ‘‘ Erganzungsheft”’ of 
Petermann’s ‘Geographische Mittheilungen.’ 
T should be glad of notes of modern descrip- 
tions of the ‘‘maelstrom.’”’ Is it still 
formidable ? 
R. ¥. 


COTSGROVE.—This as a name occurs in 
different parts of England. Can anyone 
tell me the derivation ? 
G. W. B. 


UTHOR WANTED: ‘ UNIT OF STRIFE.’ 
Could any reader give me particulars of 
this book, author, publisher, etc.? — 
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Replies. 


THE EARLDOM OF HUNTINGDON: 
ROBIN HOOD 


(cli. 15). 


SOME thirty years ago I picked up a small 

collection of eighteenth century chap- 
books that happens to contain two versions 
of the story of Robin Hood. The first was 
published at ‘‘ Warrington. Printed for 
the Travelling Stationers.’”’ It is ‘The 
History of Robin Hood,’ and is told in the 


form of a ballad of 478 lines. 


Both gentlemen and yeomen bold, 
Or whatsoe’er you are, 

To have some merry stories told, 
Attention now prepare. 

It is the tales of Robin Hood, 
That to you I will tell, 

Which being rightly understood, 
I know will please you well. 

Our Robin Hood so much talk’d on, 
Was once a man of fame, 

Intitled Lord of Huntingdon, 
Lord Robin Hood by name; 

In _ courtship and_ magnificence, 
He always got the praise, , 

And greater favour with his prince 
Than any in his days. 


In robust verse the ballad runs along with 


its attack upon the priests and the rich: 


But where he knew a miser rich, 
That did the poor oppress, 

To feel their coin his hands did itch, 
He had it more or less. 

Nay, sometimes when the highway fails, 

hen he his courage rouses; 

He and his men oft assail’d 

Such rich men in their houses. 


It was when 


King Richard of that name the first, 
Surnamed Coeur de Lyon, 

Went to defeat the Pagans curst, 
Who kept the coast of Sion. 


that 


The Bishop of Ely Chancellor, 
Who was left Viceroy here, 


Did in King Richard’s name, 
Muster up a power of men, 
These out-laws bold to tame. 


But Robin with his courtesy, 
So won the meaner sort, 

That they were loath on him to try 
What rigour did impart; 

So that bold Robin and his men 
Did live unhurt of them, 


Until King Richard came again, 
From fair Jarusalem, 

The King in person with some Lords, 
To Nottingham did ride, 

To know what strength and skill afford, 
To tame this out-law’s pride. 

The King to favor meant to take 
His merry men and he. 

But e’er the pardon to him came, 
This famous archer dy’d. 

There is no mention of the dying archer 
being propped up in bed, and nothing about 
a last shot, but a plain account of an attack 
of fever, the bleeding to death of Robin by 
treachery of a ‘‘ faithless friar,’’ and the 
burial the next day by the Prioress “ in 
mean sort Along the highway side. And over 
him she caus’d a stone To be fixed in the 
ground. An Epitaph was set thereon, 
Whereon his name was found. The date of 
the year and day also She made to be set. 
there, That all who by that way did go, 
Might see it plain appear.” 

And tho’ his funeral was but small, 
This woman had in mind, 

Lest his fame should be buried clean, 
From those that came behind: 

For certainly before or since, 
No man e’er understood, 

Under the reign of any prince. 
A man like Robin Hood. 

For thirteen years and something more 
These out-laws lived thus; 

Fear’d by the rich, lov’d by the poor, 
A thing most marvellous. 


This chap-book ends with ‘‘The Epitaph 
which the Prioress set over Robin Hood, 
which, as it is before mentioned, was to be: 
read within three hundred years, though in 
Old English, much to the same sense and’ 
meaning as hereafter followeth : 

Decembris Quarto Die 1228. 
Anno Regnis Ricuarp Ist 

Rosert, Earl of Huntingdon, 

Lies underneath this little stone; 

No archer was like him so good, 

His wilderneis nam’d him Rostn Hoop: 

Full thirteen vears and something more, 

These northern parts he vexed sore, 

Such out-laws as he and his men, 

May England never see again.” 


The year 1228 is a bit out of the reckon- 
ing, but the compilers of these popular his- 
tories were not good at dates. j 

The second chap-book was published by 
Howard and Evans, printers, Long Lane, 
London, and was called ‘The Aventures of 
Robin Hood.’ It can hardly be treated as 
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an historical document. In prose, it re- 
counts his romantic history and introduces 
a beautiful queen of the shepherds named 
Clorinda who married Robin. Although in 
the opening paragraph the story is laid in 
the time of Richard I., the last paragraph 
says that Robin bled to death about the 
latter end of the year 1395. Clorinda died 
subsequently of a broken heart. 

The epitaph is stated to have been “set 
on his tomb by the Prioress of Birksley 
Monastery, in Yorkshire’’ and the varia- 
tions from the Warrington version are found 
in the first line (Robin Earl of Hunting- 
don), fourth line (His wildness nam’d him 
Robin Hood), and the last line (May Eng- 
land never know again). The date and reign 
are omitted. 

If the Warrington print of the ballad I 
have quoted is not generally known I should 
be glad to offer a full copy. The illustra- 
tions are those used by this house to embel- 
ish its productions and include a picture of 
the four-masted ship carrying Richard Coeur 
de Lyon to the coast of Sion. This ship was 
also chartered by that ‘‘ famous knight of 
royal extract,’’ Valentine, when, with Orson, 
he went for a voyage in the Mediterranean. 
The chap-books published at Warrington 
were sold at a half-penny, at the office of 
J. Haddock, who supplied shopkeepers and 
hawkers with slip songs, garlands, godlys, 
battledores, reading-made-easys, spelling- 
books, Bibles and Testaments. 

F. G. Mackerera. 


MBLING (cli. 27).—One way of training 

a horse to amble is to tie the hind foot 

to the fore foot on the same side by a length 

of rope; the horse will soon learn to move 
both feet together. 

A few years ago, while serving in India 
I had a pony which ambled, and I had some 
considerable trouble to teach it to trot, but 
to the end it preferred ambling. 

A large proportion of the natives in India 
prefer an ambling horse because the pace 
is so much smoother than trotting; it is 
essentially a pace for travelling long distan- 
ces, and is less fatiguing to the rider and to 
the horse, but I have never heard of war- 
horses or cavalry horses being trained to 
amble. The ambling palfrey was the lady’s 
or the London merchant’s mount in the his- 
torical novel. Mules are largely trained to 
amble if used for riding ; they are notoriously 
rough trotters, due to their straight 
shoulders. 

A. R. 


| 


| able to keep u 


The following extract from ‘To Lhasa in 
Disguise,’ by Dr. W. Montgomery McGovern 
(1924) refers to hill-ponies hired in Darjeel- 
ing :-— 

I tried to get my pony to canter, but found 
that these hill-ponies have only one pace, viz., 
an amble, something between a fast walk and 
a trot, and nothing will induce them to break 
into either a real trot or a gallop. They are 
their amble all day, however, 
and can, in the long run, out-distance any 
pony with more orthodox means of locomo- 


tion.” (pp. 30-31). 
G. H. Waite. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


ENCH CHAPELS IN LONDON (el. 

291, 391).—The reply of Mr. W. H. 
Mancues is singularly informative. Upon 
one important topographical detail, I am at 
issue with him. 

He states the position of Peter’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, and distinguishes it 
from Peter’s Yard, which he cannot trace, 
and assigns the possession of Peter’s Court 
Meeting House exclusively to a Huguenot 
congregation between 1745 and 1760. 

No large scale map of 1745, of which I 
am aware, shews Peter’s Court as it then 
existed, but my contention is that it may well 
be identical with Peter’s Yard. The differ- 
ence of names is nearly immaterial. ‘‘ Old 
Square,’’ Lincoln’s Inn, is identical in cer- 
tain of its houses, including the address from 
which I write, with ‘‘ Old Buildings.” 

A presumption of unlikelihood arises 
against a Peter’s Court and a Peter’s Yard, 
both existing near Leicester Fields, both pos- 
sessing meeting houses. Such might be, but 
is improbable. 

Wm. Cudworth’s Collection of Hymns, 
1745 and 1746, describes itself as on sale at 
the Meeting in Peter’s Yard, Castle Street. 
The 1742 edn. (also Brit. Mus. Cat. 3436 g.) 
describes Peter’s Yard more explicitly, as 
Peter’s Yard, Castle Street, near Leicester 
Fields. 

The ‘‘near Leicester Fields’’ would exclude 
the court to the north of Peter’s Street, 
Soho, and would not exclude Peter’s Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane. In favour of Mr. Man- 
CHEE’s contention is the fact that the entry 
to Peter’s Court in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury was from St. Martin’s Lane only, and 
that, therefore, it could not easily be termed 
‘*Peter’s Yard, Castle Street.”” But it is 
possible that, in 1745, an entry from Castle 
Street existed. 

That a Huguenot congregation 
a church in Peter’s Court in 17 
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not be conclusive as against its use by Cud- 
worth in 1745. The use of one chapel by 
more than one congregation is by no means 
unknown. It is slightly pertinent to my 
contention, that William Cudworth’s son, 
Benjamin, married a Hugu- 
not, Mary Marple: though where, I am | 
ignorant. 
Whilst indicating the possibility 
Peter’s Yard, Castle Street, and Peter’s 
Court, St. Martin’s Lane, being identical, 
I am quite open to accept fact that would 

establish a presumption to the contrary. 
J.C. WHITEBROOK. 


ROSS-IN-HAND (cli. 28).—The stone 
called Cross-in-Hand stands on Batcomb 
Hill, Dorset, near the eminence called High- 
Stoy, about two miles from Evershot Sta- 
tion on the Great Western Railway, and 
nine miles from Dorchester. Both the Bris- | 
tol and English Channels are said to be. 
visible from the spot. The oral traditions | 
of the present day about its origin, given 
briefly in the novel, are elaborated accord- 
ing to an older tradition in the poem by 
Mr. Thomas Hardy called ‘The Lost Pyx’ 
(‘ Collected Poems,’ Macmillan). But some 
antiquaries have from its shape conjectured 
its origin to be phallic, and not Christian 
at all. The stone is described, and local 
stories given respecting it, in Mr. Hermann | 
Lea’s ‘ Thomas Hardy’s Wessex,’ in which | 
work Mr. J. B. Watnewricut will also find | 
an illustration of the monolith. 
F. E. H. 
(jREEN PARK COFFEE HOUSE (cli. 10, 
52).—In the list of ‘London Coffee 
Houses,’ Taverns and Inns of the High- 
teenth Century,’ contributed by Mr. Pav 
De Castro to ‘N. and Q.,’ at 12 S. ix. 186, 
a reference is given to the above coffee-house : 
‘“* Daily Advertiser, May 6, 1757.” 

The position of the house, No. 151, Picca- 
dilly, as described by Mr. H. A. Cocxsurn, 
is plainly shown in Horwood’s Map (1799). 
None of the five houses between Arlington 
Street and the Green Park (of which this 
is the westernmost) have numbers given to 
them on this map. 

As regards the statement that this coffee- 
house, in 1843, was ‘‘lately occupied by 
George Lockett Warren,’’ London Directories 
of about this date do not mention the house 
by that name, but they show a continuous 
occupation of No. 151 Piccadilly from 1827 
down to 1844 by ‘‘ wine and brandy mer- 
chants ”’ of the name of Warren: John War- 
ren in 1827 and 1831, George Warren from 


1837 to 1843 and Edward Warren in 1844 

John Warren is also given in 1817 at No, 
155 Piccadilly (no occupant of No. 151 is 
mentioned in that year) and in 1839 a John 
Warren is also given at The Black Bear, 
No. 52, Piccadilly. In 1793 an Edward 
Warren is given at No. 33, Piccadilly, but 
this last house was between Swallow Street 
and Air Street on the north side of Picea. 
dilly, and not adjacent to the Green Park. 

The description ‘‘ wine and brandy mer. 
chant’’ is one that was commonly applied 
to keepers of coffee-houses and taverns in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 


' London Directories. 


AMBROSE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


‘PFJAMLET’: AN AMENDMENT 

422).—Following up more drastically 
than does Mr. F. H. Unperwoop himself 
his pregnant suggestion of the text being 
corrupted through dictation to a blundering 


scribe, I submit that one may arrive ata 
| solution refreshingly easy as compared with 
the generality of the emendations proposed, 


and even somewhat more probable than Mr. 


_ UNDERWOOD’s own. 


All agree that the idea of the passage is 
a great good neutralized by a small evil; 
but, further than this, as Mr. UnpErwoon 
points out, there must be a metaphor suited 
to the word “dram.’’ Such words as 
‘ill,”’ ‘bale,’ &c., which have 


_been generally accepted, do not completely 
| meet this requirement, as they are not meta- 


phorical. oreover, they do not very satis- 
we account for such an odd form as 
eale.”’ 

Now, in 1 ‘Henry IV.,’ Act I, Sc. iti, 
the King in his first speech, after saying he 
has been too easygoing, continues : 

T will henceforth rather be myself, 

Mighty and to be feared, than my condition, 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as 

young down, 

And therefore lost the title of respect, 

Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to 

the 

This supplies two, if not three, clue words 
for Hamlet. He may well have said: 

The dram of oil 

Doth all the noble substance soften down, 

To his own scandal— 

Supposing the speech, dictated without 
punctuation, but with careful pauses mark 
ing the end of each line, to a mere scribe 
who had no previous knowledge of the text, 
nor any idea of what was coming, what 
shape, if blunders were to be made, could the 
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last four lines more naturally take than the 
following ? 

Shall in the general censure take corruption : 

Of that particular fault the dram of all: 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt: 

To his own scandal———————_ 

If the speaker had a cold in his head the 
sound of these two versions would be barely 
distinguishable. 

Let us suppose further that by some acci- 
dent the second line was corrected and the 
third left for a revision which the printer 
dispensed with, and that the correction took 
the form of a hurried attempt to obliterate 
the ‘a’? by writing “oi” over it, and 


changing the final “1” into “e.” Now, | 


anyone acquainted with the dreadful cursive 
sript of the period and the way of writing 
an ‘‘e”’ almost like a Greek 6 italicized, 
which continued well into the eighteenth 
century, can easily see that a printer, be- 
wildered by the utter nonsense of the whole 
sentence, might well read ‘“‘e”’ in place of 
a badly written ‘‘o,”’ and fail to recognize 
the cancelling of the ‘‘a”’ by the “‘i” writ- 
ten over it. Thus ‘‘oile’? would become 
“eale,”’? and the result would be exactly what 
we have in the Quarto text. 
Cuas. Frepc. Harpy. 

17, Wadham Gardens, N.W.3. 


WURDER OF ST. THOMAS a BECKET 
(cl. 460).—A letter describing the 
preaching of the friars against Henry VIII. 
is summarised in ‘ The Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII.,’ ed. Gardner, vol. viii. no. 
626. They said that St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury was murdered because he would not 
grant to the king that ‘‘ Whosoever set his 
child to school should pay a tribute, nor 
that no poor man should eat certain meats 
except he paid a tribute... These words 
and divers others remaining in the people’s 
heads, which they call the articles of St. 


Thomas.”’ 
M. H. Dopps. 


()RIGIN OF THE NAME OF LONDON: 
RICHARD VERSTEGAN (cl. 42, 405, 
48).—An account of Richard Verstegan 
with a list of his works will be found in 
Gillow’s ‘ Biographical Dict. of English 
Catholics,’ vol. v., pp. 566-8. His grand- 
father, Theodore AR Verstegan, of the 
duchy of Guelderland, came to England at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
started business as a cooper. Richard’s 
father was known as Rowlands, and in that 
name Richard was entered at Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1565. As he would not conform 


to the new religion he was unable to take 
a degree. Later we find him an exile at 
Antwerp, having resumed the name of Ver- 
stegan. Here he set up a private printing- 
press and issued a large number of Catholic 
books, some controversial, some devotional. 
The illustrations in these books he engraved 
himself, and those in a beautifully clean 
copy of his ‘ Theatrum Crudelitatum ’ which 
I possess show that he was an artist of con- 
siderable skill. Verstegan acted as the agent 
for the transmission of Catholic books into 
England, and was correspondent and agent 
in Flanders between the English Jesuits in 
England and those on the Continent. Some 
of Verstegan’s dispatches, holographs, are 
preserved in the archives of the Archdiocese 
of Westminster and at Stonyhurst College. 
Verstegan was a thorn in the side of Walsh- 
ingham and the English Government, and 
being in Paris January, 1584/5, Stafford the 
English Ambassador at Paris, obtained his 
imprisonment: not for long, however, as 
he was in Rome in the following April. He 
went to Spain in 1595, but most of his life 
was spent at Antwerp, where he died, prob- 
ably in 1636, at the age of 87. A list of 
sources of information will be found at the 
end of Gillow’s article. 
Rory FLercuer. 

[Mr. Frepx. A. Epwarps mentions Verste- 
gan’s ‘ Restitution of Decayed Intelligence,” 
printed—4to—in 1608 or 1605 at Antwerp, and 
reprinted in London in 1634 and 1673.] 


LONG RUNS ON THE LONDON STAGE 
(cl. 461).—A complete list of plays with 
over a hundred runs will be found in John 
Parker’s wonderful book, ‘ Who’s Who in the 
Theatre ’ (5th ed. pp. 1199-1216). As W. G. 
S. may not have access to it I copy the list 
of plays with over 1,000 runs. ‘The 
Farmer’s Wife,’ at the Court, produced 
March 11, 1924, has passed its 1,000th per- 
formance and is still running. 
1920 June 5. Lyric (Ham.). 
Opera.” 1463. 
1892 Dec. 21. Royalty. ‘ Charlie’s Aunt.’ 1466. 
1901 = Strand. ‘ Chinese Honeymoon.’ 
1916 Aug. 31. H.M. ‘ Chu Chin-Chow.’ 2238. 
1915 Oct. 27. Criterion. ‘ Little Bit of Fluff.’ 


1241. 
1917 Feb. 10. Globe. ‘ Maid of the Moun- 
tains.” 1352. 
1875 Jan. 16. Vaudeville. ‘Our Boys.” 1362. 
1915 Oct. 6. D. of York’s. ‘Romance.’ 1046. 


Beggar’s 


Joun Buttoca. 


REDDITCH : DERIVATION (cl. 461).— 
For the following information the writer 
is indebted to Miss V. Markant Page, dau. 
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of the late Dr. Herbert Markant Page, 
D.P.H., at one time Medical Officer of Health 
for Redditch, Co. Worcester, who was much 
interested in its antiquities. He used to say 
that the name of the town derived from 
Red Dyke, from the red sandstone forming 
the district. 

The town stands on a steep hill, and lead- 
ing from the station is Red Lane, probably 
once the dyke, where the red sandstone soil 
is visible and, in wet weather, runs red. 
The legendary battle, which, if it occurred, 
must date back to Saxon, or perhaps pre- 
historic times, is locally placed in the Abbey 
Meadows. The nearest conflicts of later 
date were Evesham, 3 Aug., 1265, at which 
Simon de Montfort and his son were de- 
feated and slain by Prince Edward, son of 
Henry III., and Worcester, 3 Sept., 1651, in 
which Cromwell utterly routed Charles IT. 

Henry Corris. 


ON ZEDLITZ: CHEMNICIUS (cl. 460). 
—(1) Karl Abraham Baron von Zedlitz 
was Frederick the Great’s famous Minister 
of Justice, to whose department the adminis- 
tration of religious and educational matters 
was attached. Though he had nothing to 
do with Seidlitz powders, he seems to have 
had a share in prescribing what many Ger- 
man boys in later generations have found 
to be a bitter dose. For during his tenure 
of office the Abiturienteneramen (school 
examination for leaving certificates) was 
devised, which established a uniform stand- 
ard of attainments for entrance on a univer- 
sity course. 

Seidlitz powder takes its name from a 
village in Bohemia, but does not contain the 
ingredients of the spring at that place, be- 
ing “‘ arbitrarily named, merely on account 
of its aperient property”’ (‘ O.E.D.’). 

(2) Martinus Chemnicius.—By far the 
most famous bearer of this name is (to give 
him the unlatinised form) Martin Chemnitz 
or Kemnitz (1522—1586) the Lutheran theo- 
logian, a native of Brandenburg There is 
an article on him in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ in which seven of the numer- 
‘ous lives are mentioned. The ‘ Allgemeine 
deutsche Biographie’ contains also short 
accounts of two other men of the same name, 
his son and grandson, both lawyers: Martin 
Chemnitz (1561-1627), Chancellor of Duke 
Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp, and Martin 
Chemnitz (1596-1645) who was in the ser- 
vice of Gustavus Adolphus. 

.Epwarp BgEnsty. 


| 
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[HE UNITED STATES GEOGRAPHI¢ 

BOARD (cl. 368, cli. 33).—This is com. 
posed of fifteen individuals, all of whom ar 
connected with the United States Government 
in various official capacities, and have had 
experience to qualify them especially for 
service on the Board. The Secretary is Mr. 
James McCormick, of the United States 
Geological Survey, Department of the In. 
terior, at Washington, D.C. 

The Board was established in 1890 by an 
executive order of the President of the 
United States, and so has official standing, 
It has issued a number of valuable publi- 
cations, the details of which, with other 
information on the subject of the Board’s 
activities can probably be had on application 
to the Secretary. 

Joun T. Loomis. 

Washington, D.C. 

WILLIAM PRYCE, M.D., REDRUTH 

(cl. 461).—There is a short biography 
of this Cornish mineralogist by W. P. Court 
ney in the ‘D.N.B.’ The year of his birth 
is uncertain, being given as about 1725. 
From 1750 he practised as a surgeon and 
apothecary at Redruth, where his father, 
Dr. Samuel Pryce, was a practitioner before 
him. He was buried there on Dec. 20, 1790. 

S. Woop. 


HE LADYBIRD (cl. 82, 408; cli. 15).— 
Emile Guillaumin in his ‘La Vie d’un 
Simple’ (1904) has written the ‘ autobio- 
graphy ”’ of Etienne Bertin, a peasant, who 
lived in the centre of France near Bourbon- 
Archambault, in the department of the 
Allier. 
The book is written almost in the words 
of the old peasant, who in Chapter iii. says: 
ou bien, plagant sur de ces 
petites bestioles au dos rouge tacheté de noir 
ue les messieurs nomment les bétes & bon 
jeu et qu’on appelle ici des marivoles, je lui 
chantais ce refrain appris de la Catherine: 
Marivole, vole vole; 
Ton mari est & lécole, 
Qui t’achéte une belle robe .. . 
The above would appear to be the French 
version of the rhyme given at the second ref- 
erence. 
What is the derivation of marivole? It 
seems to indicate as in English a connection 
with Our Lady. 


A. R. 
BOOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN (cd. 
459). — We have in this_ library 


a copy of ‘ Milton’s Poetical Works’ bound 
in human skin. An inscription on the fly- 
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leaf reads :— 

This book bound with a part of the skin 
of George Cudmore who with Sarah Dunn 
were committed to the Devon County Gaol on 
the 30th of October, 1829 by Francis Kingdon | 
Esq., Coroner, for Murdering and poisoning 
Grace Cudmore his Wife, in the Parish of | 
Roborough on the 14th day of October 1829. | 

Tried at the Lent Assizes March 1830. 

Geo. Cudmore as Executed March 25th 1830, 
Sarah Dunn Acquitted. 

Judge—Sir John B. Bosenquet. | 

Sheriff—J. B. Swete, Esq. | 

Under-Sheriff—H. M. Ellicombe, Esq. 

County Clerk—H. M. Ford, Esq. 


H. Taptey-Soper. 


| 


City Library, Exeter. | 


I recently visited Copford, a small village 
near Colchester, Essex, and was told a local | 
tradition concerning this subject. It was) 
that in Saxon times a Dane stole the sacred | 
Host from the church, and as a result he 
was flayed alive in an adjoining field. This 
field still pointed out bears the name of 
Danesfield. Remains of human skin, sup- 
posed to be those of this sacrilegious alien — 
were formerly to be seen nailed to the door | 
of the church. Some portions are now pre-_ 
served in the vestry, whilst others are in 
Colchester Museum. 

GEHL. | 
| 


HENNELLS (cl. 331, 427).-——This name 
frequently occured in S.W. Surrey. 
(Guildford) and Sussex. In criminology, 
there was the case of Chennel and Chalcraft, | 
two men of Godalming were hanged for the | 
murder of Chennell, senr., and housekeeper | 
in a shop in High Street, Godalming. They | 
were tried at Guildford, and the evidence | 
against Chalcraft being circumstantial. 
was always held in the district that he was | 
innocent. Both men were conveyed in a> 
cart to the Bury fields, Godalming, and 
hanged in view of the scene of the murder | 
on Aug. 17, 1820, and their bodies dissected | 
in the premises in the High Street. The 
Godalming murder was dealt with in a> 
small booklet (very rare) by Cruickshank, | 
and an example was in the Cohn collection | 
sold at Sotheby’s in July, 1920. The Chen- | 
nell story was graphically told in the | 

Weekly Despatch some five years ago. 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 


SPIRIN: LITMOPYRINE (13 S. i. 510; 
cl. 411.)—Acetylsalicylic acid became 

“ official’? in the British Pharmacopeia of 
1914. Under the trade name of Aspirin it 
was known before this, of course. But it is 


not mentioned in Whitla’s ‘Materia Medica,’ 
1898, nor in Hale White’s ‘ Materia Medica,’ 
1900, two standard works. The following 


| names have been coined to denote this sub- 


stance :—Helicon, Saletin, Xaxa, Salacetin, 
and there are probably others. 

The name Aspirin may possibly refer to 
the drug’s action in reducing fever 
(pyrexia, hence apyrexia, absence of fever). 
Acid acetylsalicylic (a-s-pyrexia) suggests 
the derivation. Similarly Litmopyrine 
(Lithmopyrine would be better)—a lithium 
salt having an influence on pyrezia. 


LMTLE MARLOW, BUCKS (eli. 11).— 
A very complete account of the Bene- 
dictine Nunnery of Little Marlow, with map, 
plan, and illustrations of tiles, appeared in 
the ‘ Records of Bucks,’ vol. viii., pp. 419— 
434; it is by Mr. C. R Peers, and gives all 
the available information regarding this 
small priory Copies of this number of the 
‘‘ Records”? could, no doubt, be obtained 
from the Curator of the Museum at Ayles- 
bury. 
VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


ETRONIUS: ‘THE EPHESIAN MA- 
TRON ’ (cl. 371; cli. 13).—A very read- 
able translation was by Dr. Walter Charle- 
ton, of Magdalen Hall, one of the physicians 
to Charles I. and Charles IT. The copy in 
my possession unfortunately lacks a title- 
page, but it is bound up with ‘The Cimmer- 
ian Matron,’ by P. M. Gent, which has a 

title-page dated 1668. 

VALE OF AYLESBURY. 


Lady Louisa Stuart, daughter of ‘‘ the 


It Favourite ’’ Lord Bute, quotes George Selwyn 


as making a joke about this apropos of Lady 
Mary Coke and the Duke of York’s tomb 
after 1767 when he was buried. 

A. F. 8. 


(ED LADY DAY (cl. 406).—The Alman- 
acks gave this as April 5th from 1753 
to 1799, April 6th from 1800 to 1899, and 
April 7th from 1900 till now, and as the 
year 2000 will not be a leap year, the same 
date, 7th April, will be continued till 2099. 
It is thought by some, however, that in 
England Old Lady Day should always be on 
April 5th, but the Act of Parliament (24 
Geo. II., c. 23) is not quite decisive. 

It is, of course, quite accurate to say that 
the varying dates as above are Lady Day 
according to the Julian style. 

Txos. MyppELTon. 
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THOMAS DERMODY (1775-1802) (cxlix. 
154, 208).—The following inscription is 
in Lewisham Churchyard :— 
In memory of | ‘T'Homas Dermopy, | who 
died 15th July, 1802, | aged 28 years. | 
No titled birth hast thou to boast, 
Son of the desert, Fortune’s child; 
Yet not by frowning Fortune curst, 
The Muses on thy cradle smiled. 
Now a cold tenant dost thou lie 
Of this dark cell, all hushed thy song, 
While Friendship bends with streaming eye 
As by thy grace she wends along; 
On thy cold clay let fall a holy tear, 
And cries, “ Though mute, there is a poet 
here.” 
Renovated, 1848, by some admirer of his 
genius. | Restored, Nov., 1886, by subscription. | 
ARDAGH. 
ASANOVIANA: EDWARD TIRETTA 
(cl. 458).—-The newspaper referred to at 
the end of this article is probably Hicky’s 
Bengal Gazette, or Calcutta General Adver- 
tiser. An imperfect set April 1, 1780— 
March 23, 1782, is at the British Museum. 
J. ARDAGH. 


HINA ALE: CHINA BROTH (cl. 460). 
—I find the following in ‘ Curiosities of 
Ale and Beer,’ by John Bickerdyke:— 
‘* China Ale was composed of ale, flavoured 
with China root and bruised coriander seed, 
which were tied up in a linen bag, and left 
in the liquor till it had done working. The 
ale then stood 14 days, and was afterwards 

bottled.” 

China ale and China broth, are simply 
ale and broth flavoured with China root. 
This is the thick fleshy root-stock of a 
shrubby climbing plant (Smilax China) 
closely akin to Sarsaparilla, and once sup- 
posed to possess great medicinal virtues. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes a recipe for makin; 
China ale, as follows: ‘‘To six gallons o 
ale take 4]b. or more of China root, thin 
sliced, etc.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
[ELUSTRATORS OF THE RAMBLER 
(cl. 316).—Perhaps the following will 
help :-— 

, ae Jones (b. about 1740, d. 1797). One 
of the most delicate of the engravers of the 
English school working in London, he 
achieved considerable success. Is mentioned 
in nearly all art dictionaries (notably Bryan 
and Bénézit), and also in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(xxx. 128). 

John Roberts, a miniaturist, exhibited at 
the Society of Artists and at the Royal 


Academy between 1774 and 1825. 

Both these artists would be working in 
1791, and may have done the illustration 
referred to. 

R. A. B. 


FrRst USE OF STONE COAL (cli. 27).— 
(1) The story of flint implements being 
found in English coal workings is usually 
regarded as fabulous. The following from 
R. L. Galloway’s ‘ Annals of Coal Mining’ 
(1st series), 1898, p. 3, states the case and 
incidentally gives the information desired: 
We have a story of a flint axe, the instru- 
ment of the aborigines, having been found 
stuck in a vein of coal, where it came out to 
the surface and was exposed to view, in a 
steep rock, called Craig-y-Park, in Monmouth- 
shire. So frequently has this been quoted as 
evidence of coal having been dug in Britain 
in the Stone Age, that, according to a late 
writer, the axe has been well-nigh worn out 
in the service. This oft-told tale is first met 
with in the pages of Thomas Pennant, the 
weli-known last-century tourist (‘Tours in 
Wales,’ vol. i., p. 25, ed. 1810), who refers to 
the Philosophical Transactions (No. 835, p. 500) 
as his authority. Here the narrator informs 
his readers that, “In a steep rock, called 
Craig-y-Park, and others in the parish of 
Ystrad Dyvodog, we observed divers veins of 
coal, exposed to light as naked as the rock, 
and found a flint axe, somewhat like those 
used by the Americans.” So far as this 
account goes, the statement that the axe was 
sticking in a vein of coal at all appears to be 
a purely fanciful assumption on the part of 
Pennant himself. So that as regards its afford- 
ing any evidence of the archaic digging of 
protruding veins of coal, we may, metaphor- 
ically speaking, bury this ancient hatchet. 
A similar instance . .. is furnished by 
Mammatt, in his ‘ Geological Facts’ (p. 9), 
who tells us that, “In Measham (Leicester- 
shire), where the bed was not more than 40 
or 50 feet from the surface, indications of 
ancient workings were found, in stone hammer 
heads, and large wedges of flint with hazel 
withes round them, also wheels of solid wood 
about 18 inches in diameter.” Had these stone 
implements been found in coal workings, they 
would certainly have lent to them an air of 
antiquity, but that any connection existed 
between them and the bed of coal lying 
heneath appears to be altogether conjectural. 
It is very doubtful whether such implements 
would have at all sufficed either for reaching 
coal at the depth stated, or for digging it 
afterwards. 


Mr. Galloway quotes other alleged instan- 
ces of the ancient British utilization of coal 
which he treats equally sceptically. On the 
other hand he mentions that Sir Charles 
Lyell in his ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ edition 
1873, p. 61, cites the finding of an ornament 
made from cannel coal in a stratum indicat- 
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ing considerable geological antiquity in the | 
parish of Dundonald, West of Scotland. | 
Also Latimer (‘ Loc. Rec.,’ p. 156) states | 
that ornaments of coal have been found at 
Angerton in Northumberland associated | 
with flint implements. 

(2) The classical authors referring to) 
coal are the Greeks Aristotle (‘ De Mirabili- | 
bus,’ 33, 41, 125), Nicander (‘ Theriaca,’ | 
37), and Theophrastus (23-28). The 
purity of the coal is, apparently, not exactly 
so expressed, but is to be inferred from the 
ample description given by Theophrastus, | 
Reference may also be made to the English 
translation of ‘De Re Metallica’ by Agri- 
cola (rect. George Bauer), published, 1912, 
the editors’ annotations being copious and 
illuminating. 

A. J. H. 


STEW HOUSES”: ‘‘HOT HOUSES ” 

(cli. 29).—I remember reading, a lon: 
while ago, in one of Ned Ward’s works, a 
description in coarsely humorous terms of 
a visit to a bathhouse in London. I believe 
the book was called ‘ The Humours of London 
Town,’ and the date late seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. 

F. Wiiiram Cock, M.D. 


OTE ON THE EXECUTION OF 

CHARLES I (cl. 381).—Particulars of 

the supposed executioner will be found in 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1767 p. 584, and 

1768, p. 10. Also ‘N. and Q.’ 3S. ii. 168. 
R. R. A. W. 


‘OATS FOR IDENTIFICATION (cl. 
/ 424).—Some of the coats of arms en- 
quired about by Mr. LAWRENCE are not 
given by Papworth exactly as blazoned but 
the nearest are as follows :— 

1. Clemsby, or Foliot. 

2. Probably Chastelon. 

3. Spyne. 

4. Probably a variety of Breton, Seaton 
or Mounteney. 

5. Barke, Barkerolles, Catiff or Cayliff. 

6. Baskerville, Beverly or Lucas. 

H. B. Crements. 


\HEMICALS IN RATES OF TONNAGE 
/ AND POUNDAGE (cl. 316, 354).— 
What in Mr. W. Wyatt’s list are tabled as 
‘Grains or Scarlet powder”? will I think 
be identical with a commercial product 
known as the scarlet grains of Poland. In 
November, 1901, the late Mr. R. Lydekker 
described this product in an article in Know- 
ledge entitled ‘Some Peculiar Animal. Pro- 


ducts,’ in the following terms. 


He was|: 
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dealing with the supply of carmine which he 
says was obtained from two European in- 
sects of the family Coccide. 

The second species is the Polish kermes 
(Porphyrophyra polonica), which once attained 


_ great celebrity under the name of the scarlet 


srains of Poland. The females of this insect 
requent in great numbers the root of a plant 
belonging to the genus Scleranthus, and are 
common in many parts of Poland and Ger- 
many as well as in other districts of Central 
Europe. ‘Towards the end of June the bodies 
of the females become greatly distended with 
a purple fluid: and it was at this time of the 
year that they were formerly collected in 
great numbers for the dyer. Now, however, 
they are superseded in commerce by cochineal 
and lac, although it is probable that their 
roduct is still employed to a certain extent 
ocally. 
H. ASKEw. 

Kermes.—A full description of these 
‘berries’? is given at p. 226 of Motherby’s 
‘ Medical Dictionary,’ fourth edn., 1795. 
There are no less than twelve names given 
for them. The dried insects, which our 
ancestors called ‘‘ berries,’’ were moistened 
with various vehicles, and the resulting 
fluid or juice expressed and used either as 
a single medicine or else, combined with 
other drugs, as a compound one. It was 
supposed to be of a tonic nature, but when 
Motherby wrote it had long lost this charac- 
ter and was used, as it is now, as a colour- 
ing matter only. 

Kermes or Chermes mineralis is the same 
as precipitated sulphide of antimony. 

F. Cock, M.D. 
J ANSENIST CRUCIFIXES (cl. 27, 426). 
—In spite of the remarks of Harmarto- 
Pecos, I venture to think that obscurantism 
is out of place, even where the so-called 
Jansenist crucifix is concerned. 

Of the special bibliography upon the cru- 
cifix, the enquirer will find the eighteen- 
page illustrated article by A. Gazier (‘ Les 
Christs prétendus Jansénistes,’ in Revue 
de VArt Chrétien, Paris, 1910, p. 77) in- 
formative. 


R. MACBEAN’S ‘MILITARY DIC- 
TIONARY (cli. 10).—There was a 
military volume entitled ‘Gunnery,’ by Wil- 
liam MacBean, published in London 1743, 
8vo. Is this the volume? 
ALFRED SypNnEy LEwIs. 


ADNOR PARK, KENT (cl. 406).— 


SICILE. 


There is a Radnor Park at Folkestone, 
about 18 miles from Canterbury. 
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German Influence in the English Romantic 
Period, 1788-1818. By F. W. Stokoe. 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


_— study, as the title-page tells us, has | 


special reference to Scott, Coleridge, Shelley 
and Byron. In Shelley and Byron, Mr. Stokoe 
finds a much more intelligent appreciation of 
German literature than in Coleridge or Scott. 


A good deal of the chapters on these English | 
poets is taken up with discussion of the value 


of similarities in detail between works of 


theirs and German works. 


line of criticism that such similarities may or 
may not signify real and important influence; 


and he is also cautious about allowing that the | 
slighter degrees of similarity argue any in-— 
Some of the dicta he quotes | 


fluence at all. ote 
illustrate the absurdities into which the critic 


of one idea may be led in this matter. It is | 


surprising that the chapter on Scott—the main 
purport of which is very sound—should con- 


tain no reference to ‘The Antiquary,’ where | 


German influence, as Mr. Stokoe understands 


it. comes out strongest, though, to be sure, | 


with satiric intent. The Chapter on Coleridge 
works out, rightly we believe, to the conclu- 
sion that there was strong natural affinity 
between Coleridge’s mind and the general 
character of leading contemporary thinkers in 
Germany; but that the appearance of influence 
from them, is reduced, upon closer examination 
of Coleridge’s work, to something more or less 
superficial, and that despite the poet’s fre 
quent occupation with German literature. 
Though his design does not admit of his 
elaborating the consideration, our author 
recognises that in estimating 


must take account of the whole range of. 


thought, knowledge, experience, study which 


go to make up the mental life of any great | 


man of letters: a whole in which 
easily assign effects to the wrong causes. 
count this recognition as a distinct merit. 


e 


The most useful chapter in our opinion is | 


that on William Taylor and Crabb Robinson. 
The Introduction is, on the whole, a fine essay, 
containing much stimulating thought and 
several passages of eloquence; but occasionally 
betrays in its style an absorption of German 
influence greater than the English language 
can easily bear. 

Gray. Poetry and Prose. Edited by J. Crofts 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d, net). 


ME CROFT’S Introduction is an interesting 
essay, but should, we think, have in- 


cluded some notice of Horace Walpole’s esti- | 


mate of Gray, for which there is plenty of 
material. It represents hetter than Johnson 
could the public Gray had in mind when 
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writing. We have Johnson’s Lite, followed by 
/seven well-known criticisms on Gray from 
_Goldsmith to Campbell. A dozen poems and 
forty-six letters are given: a good selection, 
illustrated with satistactory notes. 


E have received from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, on behalf of the University of 
Dacca, Mr. P. K. Guha’s essay On two Pro- 
blems in Shakespeare: Hamlet and Troilus 
and Cressida (1s. 6d. net) and Mr. B. K. Ray’s 
paper The Character of Gawain, these being 
respectively No. ix and No. xi of the Dacca 
University Bulletin. Mr. Guha explains Ham. 
let’s inaction as mainly brought about by 
shock to a generous idealistic view of human 
nature. We think he makes too much of this; 
yet agree that it is an element in Hamlet’s 
mental state. The discussion of ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida’ is a sound piece of work. Gawain 
has been hardly dealt with by Tennyson, who 
took up and emphasized the blame which 
little by little had been accumulating upon a 
knight, who as he appears in the oldest ver 
sions of his story stands most worthily beside 
Arthur himself. Mr. Ray traces the process 
| of deterioration, which began in France, and 
was brought into English romance first by 
Malory. Mr. Laurence Binyon, in Pamphlet 
| No. 63 of the series published on behalf of the 
| English Association by the Oxford Press (2s, 
| net) discusses in a most stimulating way 
_ Tradition and Reaction in Poetry. His key 
| thoughts are: “‘ that some element of resist- 
| ance stimulates and fortifies”” and that “ the 
| spirit of art is against the spirit of the age.” 
| Our correspondent, Mr. G. A. Stephen, of the 
| Norwich City Library, has printed in the form 
| of,a brochure his list of the books, pamphlets, 
and articles relating to Norfolk Archaeology 
which were published in 1924, contributed to 
_ vol, xxii of Norfolk and Norwich Archaeologi- 
cal Society, and continuing his previous an- 
‘nual lists which number five. 1924 brought 
some good Horace Walpole items; description 
of Norfolk village life in Mr. Beresford’s edi- 
| tion of James Woodforde’s Diary; an Every- 
man edition of the Paston letters, and work 
' on Sir Thomas Browneand George Borrow, be- 
| sides some good studies in topography. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and pa: 
st _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


queries 
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